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514 NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Gokhale and Economic Reforms. By Vaman Govind Kale, Poona. 

Aryabhushan Press, 1916, pp. 241. 
Indian War Finance and Post-War Problems. By Vaman Govind 

Kale, Poona. Aryabhushan Press, 1919, pp. 153, iii. 
Currency Reform in India. By Vaman Govind Kale, Poona. 

Aryabhushan Press, 1919, pp. 107, iii. 
These three brief works by the Professor of History and Political 
Economy in Fergusson College, Poona, India, constitute a valuable 
introduction to the recent history and the leading economic and 
financial problems of India. The first work deals with the fiscal 
program and achievements of G. K. Gokhale, one of the leading 
native financial reformers. It is really a survey of the financial 
history of India during the thirty years before the great war. So 
broad a treatment was necessitated in order to furnish the proper 
background for an analysis of Gokhale's work and on account of 
his prominence in the reform movement. The work begins with 
an account of the early training of Gokhale and traces his career 
and achievements to his death in 1915, when he had gained a 
commanding position in the Supreme Imperial Legislative Council 
and had achieved notable success in financial reform, in spite of 
great difficulties, both in the problems he had to solve and from 
the fact that he was a native Indian. 

The second work sets forth the historical background of Indian 
war finance, describes the coming of the war and the financial 
problems and burdens it entailed, analyzes the methods employed 
in raising revenue, and enumerates the chief problems of eco- 
nomic and financial reform which face India in the post-war 
period. While these problems are different in India in matters 
of detail from the same type of problems in America, they have 
an essential similarity in origins and aim which make them perti- 
nent and interesting to the American reader. As Professor 
Kale says "it is not mere love of imitation that leads advocates 
of reform in India to use the language of British or American 
statesmen with reference to national reconstruction. They speak 
what they feel and have long felt. The war has given special 
point to their aspirations and expressions of opinion." Any 
adequate program for India must provide for economic reconstruc- 
tion of a far broader type than mere currency reform; it must 
provide for "social reconstruction and national regeneration." 

Though currency reform is not an adequate program for the 
solution of Indian economic problems it will go far towards afford- 
ing relief, and Professor Kale devotes the last of his three works to 
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a consideration of the desirable features of a program of fiscal 
reconstruction. In a manner not unlike that of Irving Fisher 
he reminds his readers of the significance of the great changes 
which have taken place in the volume and prices of the precious 
metals. After a long period of confusion India adopted silver 
monometallism in 1853. Forty years later the free coinage of 
silver was restricted and in 1899 the gold standard was adopted. 
This was used merely as an exchange standard, however, and the 
silver rupee has remained the chief coin in circulation, though 
only as a token coin under guaranteed convertibility. With the 
alteration of the value of both gold and silver as a result of the 
war, and further confusion from the large issues of paper money, 
some thorough-going reconstruction of the whole currency and 
fiscal situation is indispensable. The gold standard should be 
introduced in reality and a mint set up for the coinage of gold. 
Further, the whole system needs to be centrahzed and organized 
through the establishment of a central or state bank. All in all, 
the three books constitute a brief but incisive survey of a set of 
problems which can be ignored by no student of international 
relations. Harry E. Barnes, 

Clark University. 



